THE FLIGHT TO EVEREST
We were thrilled beyond description by what we had seen;
but of all we had been through, our passage into the heart of
that pluine or jet of ice particles was the most intriguing.
Before the start of this flight, we had seen the mountain
on several occasions from the Moths, from 5,000 feet up,
which had taken us above the ground-haze, usually only 5,000
feet from the ground level, but enough to entirely obscure the
mountains from the plains.
From the Moths we had seen what previous explorers had
called "the plume" of Everest and had somewhat readily taken
it for granted that it was merely a cloud, of which the com-
ponent particles would naturally be frozen, and similar to that
one usually sees in the vicinity of high mountains.
Kangchenjunga for instance, was seldom without such a
cloud wreath, throughout April.
When, however, the machines went actually into it, we
realised that it was something quite different to what we had
conceived. Here was no drifting cloud wisp, but a prodigious
jet of rushing winds flinging a veritable barrage of ice fragments
for several miles to leeward of the peak.
The force of the rafale was indeed so great as to crack
die celastroid windows of die Houston-Westland's rear cock-
pit.
We soon realised too, that this "plume* * could not be com-
posed of frozen matter carried over by the blizzard from the
windward face, for the reason that the windward faces, that
is the western sides, were practically bare, as may be seen
from the photographs.
Perhaps some day science will find a solution for this riddle,
the enigma of the great mountain.
We ourselves are inclined to the opinion that this pheno-
menon is due to the immense overfall of the winds over the
crest, giving rise to what aerodynamical experts call a 'burble*
on the leeward side, that is, a zone of reduced pressure, which
tends to draw up the air from the Tibetan side and with it great
masses of old snow and fragments of ice. Perhaps, too, drops of
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